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The Control of the Fighting Instinct 


Instincts Are to be Tamed, Not Killed 


By GEORGE 


HERE have always been two 
rival ways of dealing with 
troublesome instincts—to root 
them out, and to cultivate and 

train them. The instinct to accumu- 
late property has been troublesome ; 
the love of possessions has killed the 
love of men; it has led to envy and 
theft and murder. And so we have 
been urged to perfection along two 
different paths. The one is, to maim 
and kill the instinct of accumulating; 
a man shall have no private posses- 
sions, he must vow poverty, all goods 
must be held in common. 

Over against this negative course 
is the positive: he must accumulate, 
but wisely; he must keep his integ- 
rity in his property-getting, he must 
guard the avenues by which his 
wealth comes in; its use, finally, must 
be with an eye to the common good. 
Likewise with the love which men 
have for women, and women for men. 
It is a troublesome instinct; all know 
the misery it has brought to the 
world. And here again the negative 
and the positive course have had their 
earnest advocates. The one way has 
been to renounce all such affection, 
renounce the association that is apt to 
give it life, renounce marriage. The 
other way is to take this wild thing 
and tame it. It must play its part in 


M. STRATTON 


life, no longer as a wayward and con- 
suming impulse, but something con- 
stant and generous. 

Now in these, as in all other large 
problems of the kind, there can be no 
serious doubt as to which has proved 
the wise, the only practical way. It 
is, to prohibit certain manifestations 
of the instinct, but not its exercise en- 
tire. Prohibit the possession of slaves, 
but not possessions. Prohibit poly- 
gamy, but not marriage. Keep open 
the better way; put barriers at the 
worse. And so it must be with the 
fighting instinct. It is in us, it must 
become of use. It must be exercised, 
but only under the counsel of a calm 
wisdom. 


A first principle in forcing the fight- 
ing instinct into proper and temper- 
ate use is to nurse some counter-act- 
ing instinct. For as muscles so often 
work effectively in pairs, extensor 
tugging against flexor, so it is with 
instincts. And opposed to the fight- 
ing instinct, and as its corrective if 
strong enough, there comes early and 
naturally into life an instinct of trust 
and friendliness. But if this is not 
given opportunity and exercise early, 
the later-coming instinct of hostility 
then grows rank. Spalding’s experi- 
ments with chicks here come to mind. 
He found that if one of these was kept 
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hooded or shut away for a certain 
time, the normal instinct to follow and 
be friendly did not then appear when 
the little thing was brought to its 
mother. The term for this instinct 
of friendliness had passed and the op- 
posite instinct of fear and flight was 
now in complete control: the chicks 
that if unhooded the day before would 
have run to him now fled as from a 
hawk. Miss Fielde, experimenting 
with ants, finds that if the young of 
different species are put together 
within the first twelve hours, they 
live happily ever after. But if they 
are put together only after a first 


brief term has passed, they then fight 
to the death. 


Something like this is doubtless 
true of human life. A certain early 
familiarity with foreign peoples as 
they really are, learning early to see 
them face to face mentally, to under- 
stand their affections and aims and 
turns of thought, gives friendliness an 
advantage over the hostile impulse. 
The telegraph, the newspaper, the 
railway and the ocean steamer are 
part of the mechanism—of war often 
—but more essentially of peace. They 
take off the hood early ; almost in time 
they put us into the same nest. They 
bring to bear upon each people in- 
stantly the opinion of all others. And 
the government of the world, like that 
of a single nation, is coming more and 
more to be by public opinion. 

But beside public opinion we need 
definite institutions and procedure. 
We need especially to perfect the 
machinery of postponement; for the 
fighting instinct fattens on instant ac- 
tion, and pales with delay. Expe- 
rience has shown that if men are to 
fight in single combat it is well to 
have all the formalities of the code of 
honor; that under its deliberate ele- 
gance the fight usually evaporates in- 
to an apology. If, as my morning pa- 
per assures me, there are certain ques- 
tions that no nation can afford to ar- 
bitrate very well! But let us at least 
have some disinterested representa- 
tives of the hostile countries ex- 


change courtesies. Let them fix the 
not-too-early date when the dogs of 
war shall be unleashed. They could 
select the most suitable place in mid- 
ocean where the assembled navies 
might clear for action. Or the peaceful 
plain might be chosen for the clash of 
armies, with surgeons and reviving 
cordials ready on the spot. Let our 
killing be done decently and in order, 
with the breeding of Virginia gentle- 
men. This flying at each other’s 
throats without warning or declara- 
tion, without letting disinterested ad- 
visers tell us whether it is a situation 
that demands a fight—all this is lack- 
ing in quality, and befits poor moun- 
tain-whites. There is, in all serious- 
ness, an imperative need of delay, of 
established methods of intermediation 
that must be gone through in every 
case, to exhaust the clear means of 
arranging a clash of interests, before 
assault itself can be tolerated.“ All 
this is quite apart from the question 
as to what can, and what cannot, be 
arbitrated. It is merely the develop- 
ment of a code governing the course 
of honorable nations that contemplate 
war. Its psychological effect upon im- 
pulse would be incalculable; it would 
actually prevent war after war. A 
frog whose brain has been removed 
acts under irritation far more precipi- 
tately than if the brain is left intact. 
A prime use of a brain and intelli- 
gence is to put obstacles to hair-trig- 
ger action. 

But farther than any system of de- 
lay, we need to support and urge on 
the development of an institution that 
is the chief glory of our time. Our 
generation actually sees the beginning 
of an international court to which na- 
tions may go who wish to have @ 
peaceful and disinterested settlement 
of their dispute. The court at The 
Hague is a fact whose significance is 
out of all proportion to what has yet 
come from it. It is like a corner- 


_ *This principle has become of especial 
interest since the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Bryan, has recently proposed actually to 
introduce it into the practice of nations. 
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stone, or anew birth. It marks a new 
era for the fighting instinct. For we 
here see for the first time in the 
world’s life, an independent and dis- 
interested and permanent organ of in- 
ternational judgment. It inevitably 
will disappoint the eager, it will be 
used sparingly at first; it may be 
charged with timidity or bias. Its de- 
cisions may not always prevent war. 
But in the end its repressive influence 
will be enormous. The nation that 
goes to war refusing to submit its 
case to the court will almost have con- 
fessed that its purpose cannot stand 
the disinterested judgment of man- 
kind. And a nation that fights 
in the face of its decision will 
fight against fearful odds. The 
very decision of such a_ tribunal 
will form the world’s opinion 
and give it an almost irresistible 
force. Its mere waiting presence will 
cultivate in men this habit of thought, 
that in a clash of interests the ones 
in the din and thick of it are not the 
best judges of its merits. Even when 
we think we are working for the com- 
mon good, nothing is easier than de- 
lusion. Any person, any nation, that 
has a burning desire can always see 
the satisfaction of this desire as a 
great public benefit. So we need to 
have seared into our minds the maxim 
that the stronger our own interests 
seem—the more axiomatic it appears 
that here is a conflict which we cannot 
afford to let others decide—the read- 
jer should we be to obtain and listen 
to high judgment from without; the 
less can we trust our own judgment. 
This will be one of the great goods 
that an international court and_all 
like institutions that may be devised 
will bring. They will free nations 
from some of their excuses and delu- 
sions. One may be judicial in his 
account of fighting and especially of 
nations in arms. Yet it must always 
be with difficulty. We rightly admire 
some fever and intemperance here— 
some hot anger that upon such a 
theme cannot abide cool weighing and 
the nice distinction of wars into right- 
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eous and unholy, but yields them all 
to the devil and cries that they must 
cease. 

Indeed, our great practical need is 
not so much to proclaim the proper 
occasions of war, as to arouse in all 
people a deep distrust of war and all 
it means; to create an almost blind: 
presumption that in every case war is 
avoidable and unjustified; that armies 
and navies are primarily for war and 
not for peace; that they create sus- 
picion, and their movements and in- 
crease have constantly to be ex- 
plained; they keep before the mind 
the probability of conflict; they make 
men readier to go into war in haste 
when we ought to do all for delay and 
deliberation. The fighting instinct is 
strong enough in us; those do us 
measureless injury who try to nour- 
ish it. The hot-headedness of the 
people today brings the greatest 
danger of war, especially if the means 
of waging it—a great army and a 
great navy—are at hand. When irri- 
tating occasions arise the difficulty 
with us is in curbing the war spirit, 
not in spurring it on. 

Here as elsewhere, example and 
leadership are required. There is 
need of a nation that has an eye to the 
future, that sees the immensity of the 
issue, that is original and not imita- 
tive, and is willing to take a risk for 
peace and the common good. For our 
own nation there opens a way of rare 
ambition—a way easier for us to pur- 
sue than for any other leading people. 
We are freer to choose our course. 
We are more isolated from powerful 
neighbors, and less menaced; there 
stand against us fewer ancient 
grudges; we ourselves have no old 
scores to settle, are less forced to as- 
sume a bellicose tone. The great mass 
of the people early appreciated this 
unique position. America was con- 
fidently expected—she expected her- 
self—to illustrate supremely the love 
of peace, the hatred of war. We felt 
that ours was a mission to the world, 
to show that a nation, like a man, 
could live with quiet honor. It must 
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be confessed that this high hope has 
never been fully realized. There is 
the disappointment that in our short 
history we have had, besides all our 
fighting with the Indians, a great civil 
war and four foreign wars. Yet in 
regard to arbitration, we have con- 
tributed signally to the world’s peace. 
In our people, however, we need to 
fan the fire of spiritual ambition; we 
need a renewed enthusiasm for the 
uncommon destiny that is offered us. 
Ours is the responsibility to all the 
world to guide and check the fighting 
impulse. We are called first; but if 
we fail, others will have the leader- 
ship and the honor. For the work 
will surely be performed. 

Thave said that an instinct is some- 
thing not to be ruled out, but to be 
preserved and directed and made trib- 
utary to the common weal. Even 
were war to become the rarest thing 
and occasioned only by those who 
defy the express judgment of the 
world, there is still the amplest scope 
for the fighting temper. There are 
other ways to fight—than by soldiery 
and battleships. There are many 
things to fight for, when we no longer 


have the dread of foreign foes. We 
need anger, but anger against wrong- 
doing right at hand; against those in 
our cities who oppose justice, against 
men who place business above honor 
and country, against those who op- 
press the poor, against those who 
spread disease and vice. Against 
these the fighting blood must be kept 
hot. The struggle to bring this old 
world of ours nearer to the heart’s 
desire, has always been pictured by 
humanity as a great spiritual war. 
The imagery of attack and defence 
has always seemed appropriate to 
high endeavor, as in Luther’s Hin 
feste Burg. So we see stretchiny for- 
ward an eternal future for the com- 
bative instinct—to fight error, to fight 
ugliness in all forms, to fight the 
wronging of men. That country will 
be a world-power indeed, all of whose 
might is in the struggle for truly 
great spiritual possessions; when the 
only forces with which it will have 
no peace are those that hinder the art 
of happy and high living. 


American Association for 
International Concilliations. 


The Will of the Soul 


Some ships sail east some sail west 
With the self same wind that blow; 
Tis the set of the sail, and not the gale, 
That decides the way they go. 


Like the winds of the sea are the ways of fate 
As we journey along through life; 

‘Tis the will of the soul that marks the goal, 
And not the calm or the strife. 


—Selected. 


Beginning of Scottish Rite Masonry 
in America 


account of Scottish Rite Ma- 

sonry in Moore’s Freemasons’ 
Magazine, December 1, 1845. Brother 
Moore was deeply interested in the 
Rite and doubtless knew its history 
and its work as well if not better than 
other of his day. 

“Without stopping to trace the ori- 
gin or to discuss the legitimacy of the 
various degrees composing the rite 
practiced under the auspices of the 
two Supreme Councils of Sovereign 
Grand Inspector General for the 
United States, it is sufficient to re- 
mark, that prior to the year 1761, 
most of them seem to have been cul- 
tivated throughout the continent of 
Europe; but do not appear to have 
been under the regulations of any 
general supervising body. In this 
respect, they seem to have been in 
nearly the same condition in which 
we find the symbolical degrees, pre- 
vious to the organization of the Grand 
Lodge of England, in 1717. To put an 
effectual check to the irregularities 
and dissensions which had grown up 
under this state of things, Frederick 
the Great, then King of Prussia, and 
ardently attached to the Fraternity, 
in the year first named, assumed the 
title of Grand Master of the sublime 
and ineffable degrees throughout the 
two hemispheres; and constituting 
his Grand Lodge on a sound basis, he 
succeeded in reducing the system to 
order, adopted a Constitution for its 
future government and appointed 
deputies (corresponding with Provin- 
cial Grand Masters under the English 
system), for the different kingdoms 
of Europe. He also authorized his 
Deputy, Chaillon de Joinville, then 
Grand Master of the Order of France, 
to convene a Grand Consistory of 
Princes of the Royal Secret, at Paris, 
for the purpose of granting a patent, 


INDBR the title of “The High 
a Degrees” we find the following 
NU, 


or commission, to the illustrious Br. 
Stephen Morin, constituting him an 
Inspector General, for the introduc- 
tion of the system into the New 
World. The Consistory was convened 
accordingly, on the 27th of August, 
1761, and Br. Morin was commis- 
sioned, with ample powers to appoint 
deputies, to constitute Chapters, and 
to perform every other duty apper- 
taining to his high office. On the 
25th of October, 1762, the Grand Con- 
stitutions were finally ratified and 
confirmed at Berlin, ‘for the govern- 
ment of all Lodges of Sublime and 
Perfect Masons, Chapters, Councils, 
und Consistories.’ An attested copy 
of them was furnished to Br. Morin, 
and he forthwith left Paris for St. 
Domingo; where he vigilantly and 
faithfully executed his authority in 
the propagation of the high degrees, 
in personally superintending their es- 
tablishment, and in appointing depu- 
ties, with the requisite powers, for 
Jamaica and the British Leeward Is- 
lands; for the Westward Islands and 
the British army; and for North 
America. The latter appointment 
was made in 1763, and the Ill. Brother 
who received it was Moses Michael 
Hayes, afterwards Grand Master of 
the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. 
At the time of his appointment, Br. 
Hayes was a resident of St. Domingo; 
but he immediately proceeded to 
Rhode Island, where he established a 
Consistory, and conferred the degrees 
on several distinguished Brethren; 
among whom was Br. Moses Seixes, 
who was subsequently elected Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of that 
State. 

This was the beginning of Sublime 
Freemasonry in North America; And 
from this source has directly or indi- 
rectly originated all the legitimate 
and lawful authority to propagate 
these degrees, in this country. If 
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there are now, or at any previous time 
have been, bodies claiming to exercise 
this authority, they do it, or have 
done it, as the case may be, in deroga- 
tion of the express and clearest terms 
of the original Constitutions. They 
can be regarded in no other light than 
as irregular bodies, conferring de- 
grees over which they have no lawful 
control.” 

But to resume the history. Br. 
Hayes, in pursuance of his commis- 
sion, appointed Br. Isaac da Costa, 
deputy inspector general for the state 
of South Carolina, who, in 1783, es- 
tablished the Sublime Grand Lodge of 
Perfection in Charlestown, after Br. 
Da Costa’s death, Br. Hayes appointed 
Br. Joseph Myers his successor. He 
also appointed Br. Col. Bush, deputy 
for the State of Pennsylvania, and Br. 
Barend M. Spitzer to the same rank 
for Georgia; which appointments 
were confirmed by a Convention of In- 
spectors, convened in Philadelphia 
June 15, 1781. On the first May, 1786, 
the Grand Constitution of the 33d de- 
gree, called the Supreme Council of 
Sovereign Grand Inspectors General, 
was finally ratified by Frederick, King 
of Prussia, and the high powers of 
that body were ordered to be confer- 
red on nine brethren in each nation. 
It was at the same time established, 
as anunalterable rule, that there 


should be one Sovereign and Supreme 
Council only, for each kingdom in Eu- 
rope, two for the United States, and 
one for the English and one for the 
French West India Islands; all of 
which is fully and distinctly set forth 
in the secret Constitutions. 

Under the authority and sanction 
of these Constitutions, a Supreme 
Council of the 33d degree, was opened 
at Charlestown, on the 31st May. 
1801, by Brs. John Mitchell and Fred- 
erick Dalcho; and the required num- 
ber of Grand Inspectors General was, 
in the course of the year, completed. 
On the 5th August, 1813, a similar 
Supreme Council was, in accordance 
with the requirements, and under the 
authority of the Grand Secret Consti- 
tutions, duly and lawfully established 
and constituted, in the city of New 
York, by Br. Emanuel De La Motta, 
as the representative and under the 
sanction of the Supreme Council at 
Charleston.” 

In the January, 1846 issue of the 
same publication Brother Moore says: 
“In noticing in our last, the origin of 
the ineffable degrees in this country, 
we should have stated that a Grand 
Lodge of Perfection was established 
at Albany, in 1767, by Ill. Br. Henry 
Andrew Francken, by virtue of au- 
thority derived directly from Ill. Br. 
Stephen Morin.” 


Don’t Worry 


It is not the work, but the worry 


That makes the world grow old, 
That numbers the years of its children 
Ere half their story is told. 


That weakens their faith in heaven 
And the wisdom of God’s great plan, 

Ah, ’tis not the work, but the worry, 
That breaks the heart of man. 


—Selected. 


Early Scottish Rite Masonry in France 


From Moore’s Freemason’s Magazine, October, 1859 


NFORTUNATELY (I say un- 
ae fortunately, for I consider it a 
calamity, because in Masonic, 
as in other governments, con- 
flicting authorities always cause con- 
fusion), two legal Masonic bodies do 
exist in France—the Grand Orient, 
the most ancient and regular, of 
which Prince Lucien Murat is Grand 
Master, having under its jurisdiction 
two hundred and fifty Lodges—and 
the Supreme Council of the 33d, or- 
ganized in 1804, of which the Duke De 
Casse (ex Minister of State), is Grand 
Commander, having under its juris- 
diction eighty working Lodges. 

In 1804, the Count De Grasse in- 
troduced into France the thirty-three 
degrees of the Ancient and Accepted 
(Scottish) Rite, which degrees he re- 
ceived from the Supreme Council, at 
Charleston in S. Carolina. This Rite 
originated in France in 1760, under 
the title of the Rite of Perfection. It 
consisted of twenty-five degrees, and 
a Mason named Morin was authorized 
to establish (propagate) it in Amer- 
ica. Its reconstruction (in its present 
form) has been attributed to Freder- 
ick II. of Prussia, which is an error, 
as the Scottish Rite of thirty-three 
degrees is unknown in Prussia. It 
was introduced into France by the 
Count De Grasse at the end of the 
great revolution, which resulted in 
the empire—a time when the people 
were glad to find, even in Masonry, 
the most equalizing of institutions, a 
sort of aristocracy and distinctive- 
ness. Thus the new Order succeeded, 
and the Grand Orient, fearing its riv- 
alry, in October 1804, concluded a 
treaty with it, by which both bodies 
became united. This treaty was vio- 
lated by the Grand Council in less 
than a year; but, as Napoleon would 


not suffer any war to exist in France, 
save the one he was waging against 
the whole of Europe, another treaty 
(a secret one) was entered into by the 
two bodies, whereby the jurisdiction 
of the Grand Orient was limited to the 
three symbolic degrees and the degree 
of Rose Croix, while the Supreme 
Council retained its authority over the 
higher ones. 

Upon the fall of Napoleon, many 
of the most influential members of the 
Supreme Council were exiled in conse- 
quence of their political opinions. The 
Grand Orient, which, in its desire to 
avoid (prevent) schism, had not only 
united with that body, but, after the 
disruption of the union, had, for the 
sake of peace, circumscribed its own 
authority, embraced this opportunity 
to annul the treaty before made, and 
resumed its authority over the Rite 
of Perfection, of which the Ancient 
and Accepted (Scottish) Rite was but 
an arbitrary modification; and the au- 
thority thus resumed was acknowl- 
edged by almost all the Lodges con- 
ferring those degrees in France. 

In 1824, all political animosities and 
passions being appeased, the members 
of the Supreme Council reorganized 
that body, and claimed for it its for- 
mer powers. Thereupon commenced 
disputes, projected treaties, etc., be- 
tween the two bodies, until at last, 
tired of quarrels from which no good 
resulted, a peace was made, by which 
both bodies were acknowledged as le- 
gal; and, though it is indisputably 
true that the Grand Orient is the only 
legitimate power by which Lodges in 
both Rites can be constituted in the 
French dominions, the Supreme Coun- 
cil claims and exercises the authority 
of constituting Lodges in the Scottish 
Rite.” 
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One Hundred Years of Peace 


E are indebted to “The Free- 
mason” of Toronto for an ac- 
eee «4count of the Masonic Peace 

SJ celebration held under the aus- 
pices of the Grand Lodge of Canada. 
It was held in connection with the 
fifty-ninth annual communication of 
the Grand Lodge at Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, which opened July 15th. The 
Peace Celebration was held on July 
17th. More than twenty of the 
Grand Lodge of the United States, in- 
cluding Massachusetts from the New 
England group, were represented by 
present and past grand officers. The 
exercises were held in the rink which 
was handsomely decorated with 
flags, festoons and mottoes. School- 
girls, dressed in white, waving Union 
Jacks and Stars and Stripes and sing- 
ing patriotic songs, were among the 
interesting features of the occasion. 

On the right and left of M. W. Bro. 
W. D. McPherson, K. C., M. P. P., 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of 
Canada, were the representatives of 
Grand Lodges in America, in whose 
jurisdictions there is an aggregate of 
over 1,500,000 Masons, of whom over 
100,000 are in Canada. These men 
told the story of the influence of Ma- 
sonry on the peace of the world, pic- 
turing the two peoples with a fron- 
tier 4,000 miles long, without a fort 
or a soldier on guard to protect the 
one from the other. 

Sir Robert L. Borden, Premier of 
the Dominion, sent a message to the 
Grand Master, expressing his regret 
at being unable to attend, and expres- 
sing his sympathy. 

A pleasing climax of the afternoon 
proceedings was the presentation by 
M. W. Bro. Martin Morrison, of 
Frankfort, Indiana, of a handsome 
solid silver loving cup as a token from 
the Grand Lodges through the Grand 
Masters from the United States to 
M. W. Bro. W. D. McPherson. 

This gift was accepted by the 
‘Grand Master with appropriate words. 


It afforded him an opportunity to pro- 
duce the minute-book of Barton Ma- 
sonic Lodge, Hamilton, and to present 
to each of the Grand Masters a fac- 
simile page of that old record of 1800, 
on which appears the resolution 
passed by Barton Lodge, regretting 
the death of Brother George Wash- 
ington, the first President of the Re- 
public. The book from which the rec- 
ord was taken is 125 years old. 

The Grand Master outlined the 
manner in which the Peace Celebra- 
tion had been brought about, as an 
idea inspired by the late King Ed- 
ward’s interest in promoting peace. 
It was a step in the direction of unit- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon race, in whose 
wide expansion we rejoiced, and 
whose power and pre-eminence we be- 
lieved to be full of glory and promise 
for the best interests of mankind. 


“Tt is impossible,” he said, ‘‘not to 
feel that this occasion marks an epoch 
in our mutual history and the spirit 
which is to animate our peoples be- 
comes daily of more importance than 
ever it has before.” 

Pointing to the intertwined flags, 
the Grand Master said: “TI rejoice to 
see those flags joined, as they are, 
about this vast arena. God grant that 
they may never be flaunted in defiance 
of each other. We rejoice to see them 
united in concord, not in any spirit of 
arrogance toward other people, not as 
desiring to infringe the rights of any 
other power, but because we have in 
that union a real safeguard for the 
maintenance of peace in the world.” 

“Brethren, we are almost one peo- 
ple. Let us resolve to work in unison, 
in the language of peace and good- 
will, for the cause of human progress 
and the advance of civilization, and 
if we do, then law and order, peace 
and freedom—the necessity of prog- 
ress and happiness—the world over 
will prevail and the cause of humanity 
will be far advanced. 
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“We have common principles to as- 
sert, and common interests to main- 
tain. We are the same stock. We 
spring from the same races on the one 
side of the line as on the other. We 
speak the same language, and for 
more than a thousand years we have 
had a common history. Can we not 
hope that if ever the banners of Brit- 
ain and the United States are to meet 
again on the battlefield, they shall 
meet entwined in the defence of some 
noble cause, in the defence of justice 
and for the advancement of liberty, 
progress and civilization. 

“Let us look back upon this day as 
one when we have done something in 
the cause of humanity by acclaiming 
to all the nations and people of the 
earth our satisfaction of the settle- 
ment of international difficulties 
otherwise than by war, and our desire, 
deep and earnest, for the universal 
adoption of that principle, which has 
never before been done to the same 
extent or in as influential a manner 
on the continent of America or indeed 
in the civilized world. May the Su- 
preme Architect of the Universe smile 
upon this convention and keep us ever 
in His loving care.” 

M. W. Bro. Martin Morrison, Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of India- 
na, said he had been commissioned by 
the Grand Masters on both sides of 
the border line to speak in a measure 
for them all. He saidinpart: 

“Masonry is universal. It believes 
in unity and uniformity, and yet it 
does not believe in the wiping out of 
the state and territorial lines. It 
teaches each man to be a peaceable 
and quiet citizen, true to the Govern- 
ment jn which he lives. The same 
Masonry that teaches me to be loyal 
to the President of the United States 
teaches your Grand Master to be loyal 
to His Majesty the King. Sometimes 

Mason, with zeal but without knowl- 
eine, undertakes to wipe out these 
ancient dividing lines. : 

Rev. Dr. Phillips, of St. Peter’s An- 
glican Church, St. Louis, Mo., said 
peace could never be secured by legis- 


lation or by uniformity. Uniformity 
was not unity. Peace could exist 
without unity, but where unity ex- 
isted peace was sure to be. The main- 
tenance of peace was a part of every 
man’s duty, and sincerity of heart as 
well as facility of the lips alone could 
bring about that condition when men 
could say, ‘God’s in the heavens; all's 
right with the world.’ ” 

™M. W. Bro. J. Ross Robertson, To- 
ronto, as the representative of the 
Grand Lodge of England, was called, 
and said: 

‘Most Worshipful Sirs and Breth- 
ren—As a Past Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Canada, and as the repre- 
sentative of the United Grand Lodge 
of England, the mother Grand Lodge 
near this Grand Lodge, I feel that this 
celebration of today will commend it- 
self not only to the members of the 
United Grand Lodge of England, but 
to the Masons at large in the dear old 
British land across the sea. If my 
voice could compete with the roar of 
the mighty Niagara, and my brain 
were as large as the lakes that feed 
that mighty cataract, I might say 
something worthy of this occasion, or 
of you, my brethren, the honored 
guests of the Grand Lodge of Canada. 
I cannot qualify either in the capacity 
of my mind or the volume of my voice 
and must content myself with putting 
on my lips a faint semblance of the 
pleasure that dwells in all our hearts. 
We meet in proximity to battlefields 
on which Masons met in combat, fight- 
ing under flags of their countries 
the Stars and Stripes of the United 
States and the Union Jack of Britain, 
the flags to which they owed their 
loyalty as American and British sub- 
jects. 

“The Masons of this continent quit- 
ted themselves like men in the war of 
1812-15. Masons have been distin- 
guished for heroism in every war. 
Tradition tells us that Masons who 
visited each other’s lodges before the 
war of 1812 met during hostilities in 
deadly combat on the field along this 
old frontier. The history of Masonry 
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is inter-woven into the history of the 
away back in the days of 1790, but 
since then the line between your coun- 
try and ours has been crossed and re- 
crossed many times by visiting Ma- 
sons from our respective countries 
joining in fraternal reunions. We 
have never met under happier aus- 
pices than on this occasion, when we 
gather to rejoice in the completion of 
the hundred years of peace between 
your family of free states and our 
world-wide family of free nations 
which we call the British Empire. 
This gathering marks the completion 
of a century of peace between the 
American and British peoples, and let 
us hope and pray that it also marks 
the beginning of twenty centuries of 
peace between these two great 
nations, the greatest of republics and 
the British Empire, the grandest em- 
pire the world has ever seen and ever 
will see.” 

M. W. Bro. Wm. B. Melish, Grand 
Master of Ohio, prefaced his remarks 
about what happened to the man whe 
took his wife’s advice and wore his 
overcoat because he was coming to 
Canada, where the temperature went 
close to the 100 mark. He spoke of 
the ideals of Masonry and the inspir- 
ing sight of 8,000 Masons in England 
recelving the Grand Master, the Duke 
of Connaught, with grand honors. The 
influence of such a scene was lasting. 
In the United States, one man out of 
every sixteen was a Mason, and with 
be we start we the establishment 

rmanent peac 
brought alten peace would soon be 
M.W. Bro. Melvin M. John e 
Master of the Grand Lcdge of eae 
chusetts, commented on the inspiring 
sight of the children lifting up their 
voices in praise to God for the pro- 
longed peace of 100 years. His speech 
was another brilliant effort, and for 
three-quarters of an hour the big au- 
dience applauded his statements as 
the first speaker of the evening ses- 


sion. He expressed the belief that de- 
pendence and not independence of the 
nations was one of the safeguards of 
peace. Masonry, as a constructive 
force, must play an important part in 
every forward move of civilization. 

Dogma and bigotry had been ban- 
ished from the order, but a belief in 
God, no matter under what name, as 
Creator, Father and Protector, was 
necessary and essential to every Ma- 
sonic candidate. He hoped the cen- 
tury of peace would be continued in a 
millennium of international love, and 
that the swords of the one would 
never be drawn against the other.” 

“War,” he said, “must be put back. 
Was there ever a more fruitless war 
than that of 1814? Not a single wrong 
was righted, but the Parliament 
Buildings at Toronto and the Capitol 
at Washington were burned; wives 
were made widows, and children or- 
phans. It wrought ruin to the homes 
of the people and the commerce of the 
country, but the loss sustained in 
those days was infinitesimal to the 
loss that would follow war today. We 
believe that war is impossible between 
these two great English-speaking na- 
tions,” he declared. ‘War would be 
an outrage. What other two nations 
are so well prepared to enforce a 
world-wide peace? England’s great- 
ness lies in the fact that she carried 
freedom and the volume of the sacred 
law into every land. We have the 
men, we have the money, we have the 
experience, and we have the will.” 

M. W. Bro. T. Bonner, of Tennessee, 
moved a resolution, calling upon Ma- 
sons to promote peace, and speeches 
were made by A. C. Stewart, D. G. M., 
and H. B. Wilson, G. M., of Nebraska, 
and Rev. Canon Tucker, P. G. M., of 
British Columbia. 

The Great Peace Celebration closed 
with cheers and the singing of the 
National Anthems of Canada and the 
United States. 


A Grand Lodge Employment Bureau 


HE Grand Lodge of New York is 
demonstrating that it can be 
useful to unfortunate breth- 

eS ren by conducting a ‘‘Masonic 

Empleyment Bureau.” We quote from 

the annual address of Grand Master 

Charles Smith for the purpose of 

showing a field of Masonic helpfulness 

that may well be developed in other 


‘jurisdictions. Grand Master Smith 


said: “During the fiscal year just 
ended more than 225 men, women 
and children were placed in positions, 
the earning power of which is esti- 
mated at 155,000 annually. Business 
conditions generally are said to be not 
as bright as in the previous year, and 
many industries, instead of engaging, 
were compelled to discharge or lay off 
a number of employees. In view of 
this situation, together with the 
statement that there are more than 
200,000 idle men and women in this 
city, the bureau has accomplished 
more this year, and its record of ser- 
vice exceeds that of last. That these 
results were obtained is ample evi- 
dence of the untiring efforts and 
energy of the management. | The Ma- 
sonic Employment Bureau is here to 
stay, and its success depends almost 
as much on the moral and physical 
support of the Fraternity as the finan- 
cial assistance of the Grand Lodge. 
Brethren who are desirous of helping 
deserving Brother Masons to help 
themselves and to maintain their 
families in comfort and respectability 
can accomplish much by using the 
“reau, in the first instance, rather 
en other channels, or the medium 
Pp wspaper. 
Of 2 nT eA hre, banded together to 
h 1 aid and assist, we should 
Parga the time-worn platitude, “any- 


one can find work if he really 
wants it,’ for such is not al- 
ways warranted by the facts, and is, 
to say the least, unsound. It is nat- 
ural to expect among any class of 
unemployed, a high percentage of 
those who are below the normal in 
mental development, and who are se- 
riously handicapped in the struggle 
for existence. The greatest care, 
therefore, must be exercised to fit the 
man to the job. This is an added task 
to the many other duties performed 
by the manager, for he is oftimes 
required to determine the mental and 
psycho-physical equipment of the ap- 
plicant. To retain the confidence of 
the business community everything 
depends on suiting the right man to 
the right position. 

Many Brethren enlist the services 
of the bureau for advise with regard 
to employment rather than file an ap- 
plication. This part of the bureau’s 
work is almost as important as the 
placing of applicants. Quite a num- 
ber of Brethren have been materially 
assisted through the information and 
advise furnished by the Bureau. 

The Masonic Employment Bureau 
is no longer an experiment. It is in 
the hands and under the guidance of 
a capable manager. Like all similar 
projects funds are needed to carry on 
and enlarge its work and these funds 
will be used, not for charity, but to 
keep men and women out of chari- 
table institutions and the humiliation 
of applying to Lodges for financial 
relief. 


To the unemployed Mason the Em- 
ployment Bureau is a friend indeed, 
because it opens the door of oppor- 
tunity.” 


Biographical Sketch of Moses 
Michael Hays 


Moses Michael Hays 


HE following facts regarding 
Moses Michael Hays are taken 
from the “New England Free- 
mason” of 1875. The sketch 

was written by the editor, M. W. Bro. 

Sereno D. Nickerson, and gives the 

best account of Brother Hays that has 

come under our observation. Brother 

Nickerson says: “There is probably 

less known in regard to the distin- 

guished Brother whose name stands 
at the head of this article, than of 
any of the Grand Masters in Massa- 
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chusetts. Brother Charles W. Moore, 
in the “Freemasons’ Monthly Maga- 
zine,” Vol. 20, Page 232, devotes to 
him only a dozen lines. He says, he 
was a Jew, and the only Brother of 
that religious faith who ever held any 
prominent office in the Grand Lodge 
of this State; and it is said he has no 
conscientious scruples in dietetics. 
Bro. Hays, however, was a zealous 
Mason, and highly respected by the 
Brethren of his day.’ ” 

“He was born in Lisbon, Portugal. 


—— 
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in 1739, came to this country about 
the year 1768, by way of Jamaica in 
the West Indies, and established him- 
self at Newport, R. I. While in Ja- 
maica, Brother Hays, through Henry 
Andrew Franckin, received the ap- 
pointment of Deputy Inspector Gene- 
ral for (the Scottish Rite), North 
America.” .... 

Through the appointments of 
Brother Hays, the Scottish Rite was 
established in Charleston, S. C. “It 
is known that Bro. Hays, while a re- 
sident of Newport, R. I., was active 
in Masonry. Indeed, he and one or 
two of his Jewish Brethren, were the 
main supports of all the Masonic bod- 
jes there. The fact that he took par- 
ticular interest in the degrees of the 
Rose Croix. ...would seem to indicate 
that he was less bigoted than the 
children of Israel are generally sup- 
posed to be. Further evidence is af- 
forded on this point, as well as in re- 
gard to his general character, and 
reputation, by the following extract 
from ‘Memoir of Samuel Joseph May’: 

“Tf the Children of my day were 
taught, among other foolish things 
to dread, if not despise, Jews, a very 
different lesson was impressed upon 
my young heart. There was but one 
family of the despised children of the 
house of Israel resident in Boston,— 
the family of Moses Michael Hays; a 
man much respected, not only on ac- 
count of his large wealth, but for his 
many personal virtues, and the high 
culture and great excellence of his 
wife, his son Judah, and his daugh- 
ters,—especially Catherine and Slo- 
wey. His house, far down on Hano- 
ver Street, then one of the fashion- 
able streets of the town, was the 
abode of hospitality; and his family 
moved in what were then the first cir- 
cles of society. He and his truly good 
wife were hospitable, not to the rich 
alone, but also to the poor. Many 
indigent families were fed pretty reg- 
ularly from his table. They would 
come especially after his frequent 
dinner parties, and were sure to be 


made welcome, not to the crumbs, 
only, but to ampler portions of the 
food that might be left.’ ” 

Ee oe “In the Boston Directory of 
the period, Brother Hays is described 
as keeping an Insurance Office at No. 
68 State Street. He was probably 
what was then called an “under- 
writer,” carrying on for his private 
account the same business as is now 
transacted by Insurance Companies. 
He died, intestate, May 9, 1805, and 
his son Judah administered on the 
estate, the inventory amounting to 
$80,000. His remains were conveyed 
to Newport, R. I., and buried in the 
Jewish cemetery, by the side of those 
of his daughter Rebecca. Some years 
afterwards, his son erected a hand- 
some monument on the spot, and 
placed upon it the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘Here repose the ashes of Moses 
Michael Hays, Esq., who died in Bos- 
ton, in the State of Massachusetts, 
on the 11th day of Sivan, A. M. 5565: 
9th day of May, 1805 of the Christian 
Era, aged 66. 

‘In commemoration of his virtues, 
his son, with filial reverence, erected 
this monument.’ ” 

Brother Hays was admitted a mem- 
ber of The Massachusetts Lodge, of 
Boston, Noy. 5, 1782. The Lodge rec- 
ords show that he had made three 
visits previous to this date. He was 
proposed for membership by Brother 
John Warren, senior warden. “At the 
very next meeting Dec. 3, 1782, he 
was chosen Worshipful Master of the 
Lodge.”.... “Soon after he was 
chosen Junior Grand Warden of Mas- 
sachusetts Grand Lodge....” He 
served as master of his lodge three 
years, and Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts four years. 
During the period he was Grand Mas- 
ter much important business was 
transacted, the most important being 
the union of the two grand lodges 
which in the words of Brother Nick- 
erson ‘Ended in Massachusetts the 
rivalry between ‘Ancients and Mod- 
erns.’”’ 


The Mission of Masonry 


From a Chilian Standpoint 


“It is expedient that masonry 
should bear the same relation to- 
wards society in general, as that of 
the conscience of every man towards 
himself, that is to say, it should be 
an organ of reflection and perfec- 
tion.” 

“In my judgment, Freemasonry 
should take part in all questions which 
interest humanity at large. It is ex- 
pedient that it should be as a vast 
workshop in which all exterior cur- 
rents are combined in order to be- 
come more plain to the profane world; 
just the same as it is necessary that 
no majority should impress on the 
minority its opinions as regards polit- 
ical and religious matters.” 

Two celebrated freethinkers, one 
of whom belongs to the “Grande 
Oriente de Francia, and the other to 
the Grande Oriente de Beljica,” have 
expressed themselves in the same 
terms. The masons of Chile endeavor 
on their part to put in practice these 
theories. Sometimes they err by 
wishing to make reforms or introduce 
ideas which are not feasible at the 
time, although they are of undoubta- 
ble merit. Their good intention is 
evident and they do not remain inac- 
tive; but that which often is wanting 
is the knowledge of the necessities of 
the exact moment when to commence 
operations, 

If today, by reading books or other- 
wise, we sound the public opinion col- 
lectively, we find the greatest problem 
to be that of improving its morals. 

If we take into account that the 
vital power of Masonry is to be found 
in the profound study of the improve- 
ment of the morals, it will be ac- 
knowledged that in Chile now, more 
than at any other time, it is the duty 
of the Lodges to contribute towards 
the fulfilment of this ideal, which de- 
sires more honesty of purpose, more 
conscientiousness and more justice, 
both in individuals and in its institu- 


tions. If we find ourselves confronted 
by what is erroneously called a moral 
crisis, it behooves the Lodges to study 
with vigorous constancy, the causes 
and effects of the reasons which have 
brought us to the present state, as 
also those which will bring us true 
happiness and true progress. By these 
means the conscience collectively will 
become regenerated and the most ur- 
gent and most difficult problems will 
be resolved. The solution of these 
problems must be sought without any 
party spirit either political or per- 
sonal, in order to serve without bias 
the progress and felicity of our coun- 
try. 

We must not forget that it is at 
first necessary to follow a plan estab- 
lished beforehand, so that, as moral- 
ity is a social phenomenon, it must be 
studied with method, taking care to 
classify not only the actions, but also 
the questions resulting therefrom. 

Taking this line of conduct as our 
standpoint, we should see that the 
domestic group organizes the domes- 
tic morals, the professional group or- 
ganizes the professional morals, the 
political group organizes the civic mo- 
rals and the political societies organ- 
ize international morals, the result of 
all being the organization of indivi- 
dual morals; because all these groups 
are in contact one with the other and 
the individual form a part of each 
of them successively. 

This classification being made, it is 
necessary first to study the family 
morals, which are to a certain extent, 
the base of all the rest, and are never- 
theless greatly deteriorated. Our leg- 
islation as regards families is also in- 
complete, many of its rules being dis- 
regarded and there are not wanting 
persons who, in the name of religious 
sentiment, endeavor to make the ma- 
jority violate these laws. 

Before investigating professional, 
civic, international and individual 
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morals, it is neecssary to understend 
the morals of the Chilian family, 
which may be divided into the four 
following parts :— 

1°. Study of the relations of the 
husband and the wife. Conjugal 
morals. 

2°. Study of the relations of the 
parents and the children. Fatherly 
and filial morals. 

8°. Study of the relations of the 
children among themselves. Frater- 
nal morals. 

4°. Study of the relations of the 
members of the family among them- 
selves, according to the different de- 
grees of parentage. 

How is each one of these studies to 
be explained? This question is of the 
utmost importance, as it serves as a 
guide to the rest. We refer to the 
paternal morals. 

I. The duty of the father towards 
the child should be taken into con- 
sideration in three respective stages: 

1st.—Childhood, in which the will 
and intelligence are not yet formed. 

2nd.—Adolescence, in which the 
judgment is in process of formation, 
and 

3rd.—Adult age, in which the per- 
sonality of the child is now formed. 

II.—How is dominion or power to 
be understood? Should it be abso- 
lute, negative or limited? Reasons 
justifying the opinion of each, as to 
the origin and nature of paternal au- 
thority. 

I1l.—Should the father be consid- 
ered as a kind of person appointed by 
society with power to inculeate mo- 
rals to his children collectively, or as 
an independent individual with power 
to instill his own ideas? 

IV.—Should the father teach his 
children according to his own ideas, 
or educate them according to tradi- 
tional customs? 

V.—In case of difference of opin- 
ions. Should the father respect the 
opinion of his children, or direct them 
according to his own wishes? 

VI.—In case of difference of opin- 
ion between the father and the 
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mother, how should they act as to the- 
formation of ideas in their children ?- 

VII.—What is the principal part a 
mother should take in the moral edu- 
cation of her children? 

VIII.—Should the parents alone 
educate their children? Should they 
leave this work entirely to the educa- 
tionist, or should they share it with 
them? 

IX.—Determine, as nearly as pos- 
sible, which part belongs to the par- 
ents, and which to the professional 
educationists in the physical, intelect- 
ual and moral education of the chil- 
dren. 

X.—Has the father right to aban-- 
don a newly born child? 

XI.—Is it the duty of the parents 
to ensure the future of their children 
materially ? 

XII.—The duty of parents towards 
illegitimate or basely born children. 

XIII.—Is it the duty of a father to- 
chastise his children corporally or le- 
gally? What these chastisements. 
should consist of? 

XIV.—The manner in which to les-- 
sen, until completely eliminated, those- 
cases in which abound many perni- 
cious habits such as indolence, etc., on 
the part of the parents. P 

Without doubt this programme 1s 
far from complete, above all if we 
take into consideration that there is a 
vast difference between the manner 
in which families are brought up by 
the well-to-do-class and that of the 
poor or middle class; but we do hesi- 
tate to illustrate it here, partly be- 
cause it may be of use to show the ne- 
cessities of the Chilian family, and 
partly that it may induce some of the 
brotherhood on their part, to form a 
more complete programme of studies 
in morality and which might be pre- 
sented at the next meeting of the 
Masonic Congress of Santiago, in or- 
der that it may afterwards be distrib- 
uted among the different Lodges for 
their study. 

(From “La Verdad” by Luis A. Na- 
varrette, Santiago.) 


Present Struggle in Europe Will 
Terminate “Divine Right’’ 


CHAS C. COMMERFORD 


Chas. C. Commerford 


HE resort to force and arms by 
(joj the German emperor and the 

disregard of treaties solemnly 
A entered into between the sev- 
eral governments of Europe has led 
to making it a camping ground in 
which the world stands in wonder as 
to the final result of the contest now 
taking place. 

For centuries, even previous to the 
Roman empire, war and conquest has 
been the lot of every nation or people 
within its boundaries. That the hor- 
rors of war, in its sacrifice of men who 
should be engaged in peaceful occupa- 
tion; the destruction of property, and 
all the entailed results following in 
its wake is enough to make us in 
America thank God that this nation is 
at peace with all the world. 

That the present lamentable condi- 
tion of affairs in Europe is greatly to 
be deplored and regretted is beyond 
all question. But for centuries past 
its plains and valleys, its cities and 


homes have been repeatedly destroyed 
and its once fertile fields, time and 
again deluged with the blood of mil- 
lions of men, instigated and under the 
direction of some despotic: and am- 
bitious leader in order to establish his 
claim to what is falsely termed as a 
“divine right” to govern and rule. 


Upon this absurd claim imposed upon’ 


the masses, or subjects, of the differ- 
ent kingdoms of Europe, maintained 
by standing armies, they have been 
taught to believe that our heavenly 
Father had created a life-giving fluid 
in their veins different from the rest 
of us, thereby qualifying solely them, 
in the right to govern and rule. 

It is my firm belief that this absurd 
theory as to a divine right is about 
to be forever destroyed by the family 
upheaval now taking place in Europe 
among those of like kindred and re- 
lationship, and that it will finally re- 
sult, as it should, in the recognition 
of the right of the people to govern 
themselves, which can only be at- 
tained by and through the establish- 
ment of a government such as ours, 
whereby “‘“Voxpopuli,; Vox Dei” is to be 
at all times heard, and that no special 
privileged class, such as is recognized 
in Europe, as royalty, be allowed to in- 
flict the horrors of war, with all its 
attending evils. At such times the in- 
junction of “To Love Thy Neighbor as 
Thyself” is disregarded and set at 
naught and after nineteen centuries 
of the Christian era we certainly 
should have by this time, under its 
teachings, been more united in the 
bonds of a universal and loving broth- 
erhood. 

In this suppose-to-be-enlightened 
period of the world’s history, far be- 
yond any that has preceded it, what is 
to be the verdict or finding at the close 
or termination of this unnecessary 
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and brutal effort to destroy and anni- 
hilate each other? Even the far away 
and remote heathen we have tried to 
‘convert to our Christian faith and its 
teachings, which if followed would 
undoubtedly lead to the betterment of 
all mankind. Yet nineteen centuries 
have elapsed and the nations of Eu- 
rope are killing each other, as of old, 
under the leadership of these by “di- 
vine right rulers” who have the cheek 
and the gall to ask our heavenly 
Father to uphold them in the des- 
truction of their fellow kind! What 
a world-wide exhibition of the bruta- 
lity and disregard of the teachings of 

im who was offered as a sacrifice for 
the sins of the world! It is truly said 
that “man’s inhumanity to man 
makes countless thousands mourn,” 
and we find in our present day com- 
mercialism that there are men upon 
this earth who seem so mixed and 
moulded with this earth, so like mere, 
‘dull, material engines, that for all the 
purposes for which man looks to man, 
it were as well a piece of curious me- 
chanism walked in humanity’s name 
and wore its semblance.” Has not 
Europe had enough of such despots 
and rulers to outrage the civilization 
of which we now boast? 

Again I ask, what is to be the out- 
come of this destruction of valuable 
lives and property? Will it not prove 
in the end that our heavenly Father 
inspired the mind of the Genoese na- 
vigator to discover this continent in 
order to afford a means of escape and 
relief from the horrors and evils 
brought upon the different kingdoms 
of Europe by the autocratic and heart- 
less rulers Which have disgraced the 
Pages of history since the dawn of 
Christianity ? 

€ establishment of a democratic 
republican form of government, 
wherein the people are to rule, will 


solve the problem, and should, as it is 
undoubtedly destined in the future to 
do; and the horrors of war be forever 
eliminated, and the teachings of our 
Lord and Savior followed and, His 
mission for peace on earth and good 
will toward all mankind be the rule 
and guide for all the different nations 
of the earth. 

Here in this land of ours, Uncle 
Sam is at this day giving an example 
to the nations of the old world, by his 
determined efforts to leave an adjoin- 
ing nation to settle their. own internal 
affairs or differences. European na- 
tions might well follow this wise and 
humane course, but under the 
crowned head system of government 
they always resort to the sword 
which, even in the days of Louis XUI 
of France, Cardinal Richelieu, his 
prime minister, exclaimed to his page, 
Francois: “Put away the sword boy! 
States can be won without it, for in 
the hands of the truly great and wise 
the pen is mightier than the sword, 
and the latter should not be used in 
the settlement of national or other 
contentions and the rights of each ad- 
justed by the peaceful methods of 
‘Christian ethics. 


“Princess and lords may flourish or may 

A ‘ese cee make them as a breath has 
made, : 

But a hold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be sup- 
plied.” 


May our Heavenly Father save and 
protect the worker and producer in 
the industrial hive and permit only 
the titled drones to be exterminated. 
An enlightened age and the centuries 
of wrongs inflicted upon the common 
people demands it. 


The House by the Side of the Road 


IN an oration delivered before the 
Grand Lodge of Minnesota, 
Rev. Bro. Frank Doran, Grand 
Orator, told how it was that 
Sam Walter Foss came to write the 
beautiful verses, “The House by the 
Side of the Road.” 

He was tramping through England, 
on a hot summer day. He had as- 
cended a long, steep and tedious hill. 
Near the summit, he passed a little 
house very close to the side of the 
road. After he had passed, he ob- 
served a sign which said: “Walk ir. 
and take a cool refreshing drink.’ He 
followed the path into a shady nook 
where he discovered a sparkling, cool, 
flowing fountain. Just above it, hung 
an old-fashioned gourd dipper. After 
refreshing himself, he looked about 
and saw a basket of fruit upon the 
bench near by, and over it, the words, 
“Help yourself.” As he thought upon 
it, he returned to the house by the 
side of the road to inquire the mean- 
ing of it all, and was told by the old 
couple that lived there that they had 
had an ambition to do something for 
the world that would make it better. 
But as the years passed by, they were 
unable to make more than a bare liv- 
ing upon the sandy, rocky farm, and 
thus they saw that life would pass 
and they would not be enabled to do 
anything of real value to the world. 
They then decided that they would 
do. what they could, and thought of 
this cool spring of water, and invited 
the weary traveler to refresh himself. 
And from the time the first early 
apricots ripened, until the last Au- 
tumn apples were picked, the basket 
was kept full and each was invited to 
help himself. 

As Mr. Foss pursued his journey, 
he reflected, and then composed those 
beautiful lines; 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the peace of their self-content; 

There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their 

paths 

Where highways never ran; 

But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road 
Where the race of men go by— 
The mea a are good and the men who are 
ad, 
As good and as bad as I. 
I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban. 
Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 

The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor 

their tears— 
Both parts of an infinite plan— 
Let me live in my house by the side of the 
road 
And be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened meadows. 
ahead 
And mountains of wearisome height; 
That the road passes on through the long 
afternoon 
And stretches away to the night. 
But still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice, 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 
Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road 
Where the race of men go by 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, 
they are strong, 
Wise, foolish—so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban ?— 
Let me live in my house by the side of the 
road 
And be a friend to man. 


—Sam Walter Foss. 
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The Freemason 
A Tale Founded on Fact 


(Continned from August Number) 


Searcely had Adolphe finished his 
survey, when a lady entered the room, 
Her manners, even more than the 
richness of her dress, and jewels, in- 
dicated her rank—it was the mistress 
of the mansion into which he had 
heen So unexpectedly introduced. 

My son, monsieur will return as 
soon as he has given directions to my 
household; in his absence, permit me 
to assure you that you are in safety, 
and welcome to our humble roof.” 


_The young soldier could only bow 
his thanks—everything tended to in- 
crease his surprise—his own language 
so purely spoken—the evident rank 
of his hostess—the unexpected hu- 
manity of his conqueror, when hope- 
less of mercy, She called him her 
Son, too. Was it possible that the 
rough Cossack who had preserved his 
uife was the son of the elegant woman 
before him? His doubts, however, 
were soon ended, for in a few mo- 
ments a handsome young man entered 
the apartment, and cordially bade him 
welcome. From his voice, Adolphe 
recognized his presever, but so 
changed Since their hostile encounter, 
tLat otherwise it would have been im- 
possible to recognize him. The high 
jack-boots and horseman’s cloak had 
given place to fur-lined slippers and 
a light, embroidered vest; the hair, 
which had been carefully gathered 
behind the hear-skin cap which dis- 
guised him, now fell in thick curls 
around his open manly countenance 
—at the utmost, he appeared three 
and twenty. 

“You appear surprised,” he ex- 
claimed, observing his prisoner’s coun- 
tenance: “war gives an appearance of 
age to the youngest of us. A party 
of Cossacks bivouaced near our home 
last night, and informed me of your 
encampment. Fearing your vicinity 


might bode us no good, I determined 
to SOaATeE their attack—you know 
the rest. And now permit me to pre- 
sent you to my mother, the Countess 
Dantzoff, who, compelled by your vic- 
torious armies to fly from her palace 
at Moscow, has found shelter upon 
this remote estate, where, surrounde 
by faithful serfs, she has lived during 
the horrors of war in safety. 

“Could anything reconcile me to the 
stain which has fallen upon the ar- 
mies of France, it would be the oppor- 
tunity it has afforded me of judge 
rightly of a noble enemy. Your ti us 7 
I fear madame, must have Lee 
heavily, shut out from that eed 
which you adorn. Your son, hee 
already proved, is too good a so 
to be ever by your side. : ates 

“My campaigns,” replied wae a 
sian, “have not been many, and, ' : i 
heaven are likely to be soon ON araeie 
tell me, how are we to address 

uest ?” 

g “As Adolphe Lesseau, 4 sone 
son of the noble house of De la ae 

“And mine,” replied his young rg 
“Gs Tvan of Dantzoff; and now that w 
know each other, I will ey 
you to your room, where you may 1 
move all traces of this nos 
work, As a Frenchman, you are too 
gallant a cavalier to appear ee 
ladies without A to the 
mysteries of the toilette.” 

His guest, bowing to the countess, 
followed Ivan to an apartment, where 
everything necessary ee been pre- 

ared for his accommodation. 

a aan said Ivan, “for us to 
feel interested for those whom we 
have in any way served—nay, no 
thanks; perhaps I may one day ask a 
richer reward—your friendship—but 
I am strangely situated; educated by 
nv mother ina manner different from 
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the generality of our youths, I have in 
ain sought for that companion with 
whom I could exchange confidence and 
feeling. Like yourself I am a Free- 
mason; but in Russia the Craft is so 
jealously watched by the government, 
that it is only in secret that we can 
assemble; yet have I, as far as an 
opportunity would allow, practised its 
mysteries, and cultivated its divine 
precepts. You are the first Brother, 
except the Masons* of Moscow, whom 
I have ever encountered, and I feel as 
if Providence had bestowed upon me 
anew tie. You are of my own age— 
you have deep feeling, for I marked 
you when the bodies of your compan- 
ions were being stripped before your 
eyes. While you sojourn here I can 
learn much of that world I can never 
hope to visit. You must be my in- 
structor, and endeavor to forget that 
even for a moment we have been ene- 
mies. Should peace be made, or op- 
portunity offer, you shall return to 
your native country, but many 
months must elapse ere you can pass 
the vast empires which divide you 
from France; meanwhile be happy 
here with us.” 

Adolphe grasped his hand, and 
warmly expressed his gratitude. “T 
make no professions of friendship, 
dear Ivan, but time will show that I 
am not ungrateful.” 

“Farewell,” replied his host, “sleep 
and refresh yourself; you must re- 
quire it after last night’s hard bi- 
vouac. You will meet at dinner my 
cousin Catherine, and Ann of Crand- 
stein, the daughter of a distinguished 
noble. Her father leaves her under 
the protection of my mother, while he 
is absent with the army. Adieu; and 
once more remember—we are 
Brothers.” 

The rescued soldier closed the door 
as his host departed, and falling upon 
his knees, returned thanks to heaven 
for his almost miraculous escape. 
“Poor Major,” sighed Adolphe, as he 
threw himself upon the couch, “all 
thy bantering has found an end at 
last.” The events of the day passed 


in rapid succession through his brain, 
till gradually becoming less distinct, 
his over-exerted spirit found refuge 
in sleep. After a short repose, he was 
roused from his slumber by a slight 
pressure of the hand, and found on 
starting from his couch, Ivan stand- 
ing by his side. 

“T regret to disturb you,” exclaimed 

his host, “but the hour of dinner has 
arrived, and the ladies expect your 
presence.” 
“ The young soldier followed him to 
the apartment where he had left the 
countess: Catherine and her compan- 
ion, the Lady Ann, were with her. 
Never had a more beautiful being met 
his gaze than Catherine Zerinski. Her 
form, just merging into womanhood, 
was cast in the full, voluptuous mould 
of perfect beauty; her blue eyes lit up 
a countenance of the most amiable 
expression, while a profusion of light 
brown curls, whose luxuriance the 
small fur cap she wore could not re- 
strain, fell upon her shoulders, and 
gave a graceful contour to the head 
and neck. 

“How?” exclaimed Ivan gaily, ob- 
serving his evident admiration, ‘a sol- 
dier, and taken by surprise. What 
reparation can you offer for having 
driven our divinities to seek refuge 
in these deserts? But here,’”’ he con- 
tinued, “is one whose anger you will 
find more difficult to propitiate; not 
that you have been an enemy, but that 
you have hitherto suffered her to re- 
main unnoticed.” 

The Lady Ann, whose age and ap- 
pearance served as foils to her more 
juvenile friend, received Adolphe’s 
apology and advances with that care- 
less good humor which at once re- 
stored him to himself. The ceremony 
of introduction being over, their con- 
versation became general; and if at 
times the polished Frenchman smiled 
at his preserver’s ignorance of the 
world and romantic enthusiasm, the 
elevation of his sentiment and good- 
ness of heart became more and more 
apparent. . 

To Ivan, the young and ardent child 
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of nature, the accomplishments of 
Adolphe were subjects of admiration: 
he gazed with respect upon the man 
who had visited the glorious capital 
of Europe—whose steps had wan- 
dered amid the gardens of Italy. His 
classic description excited his admi- 
ration, and every hour he deemed 
himself more fortunate in the posses- 
sion of such a companion, while the 
mysterious bond of Fraternal union 
by which they were bound sanctioned 
the rapid growth of their mutual 
friendship. 

. Frequently would the lovely Cathe- 
rine desert her female companions to 
listen to their conversations, and 
hang, with attentive ear, upon every 
word the young soldier uttered. Some- 
times he would sing to them the airs 
of his native land, descriptive of her 
vine clad hills and old romance, or 
of those victories which had rendered 
her at once the terror and astonish- 
ment of Europe. The fair Russian 
possessed a rich natural voice, and 
was slightly skilled in music. At 
Ivan’s request, Adolphe became her 
instructor: together they practised 
those lays whose passion-breathing 
strains, (before either dreamt of 
danger) imparted the fatal sentiment 
they too well described—Adolphe and 
Catherine loved. The unsuspecting 
girl knew not the nature of her feel- 
ings—she fancied her interest for the 
stranger proceeded from friendship, 
and gratitude for his instruction; but 
he more practised in the feelings of 
the heart, saw his danger, without 
resolution or inclination to avoid it. 

The young Frenchman had been the 
guest, rather than the prisoner, of 
Ivan, about two months, when one 
morning his host entered his apart- 
ment with a letter in his hand— 

‘Bad news, dear Adolphe,” he ex- 
claimed: some enemy to our happi- 
ness has informed the Governor of 
Moscow that a French officer of high 
rank has found refuge here; he writes 
to thank me for my services, and com- 


mands me to give you up to the gen- 
eral of the district.” 


ita) 


“Mine was a lot too fortunate to 
last,” replied his friend: “but it is the 
fate of war, and I submit. If in the 
dungeons of Moscow I feel the priva- 
tions of your hospitable home, the re- 
collection of your generous friendship 
shall console me. When must I de- 
part?” 

“Depart!” exclaimed Ivan: “can 
you then think so meanly of me as to 
desert you in the moment of danger; 
are you not my friend—my Brother? 
—consign you to the dungeons of 
Moscow! not if the emperor himself 
commanded it. You are my guest—a 
name sacred to the poorest peasant— 
you never have been my prisoner; I 
resign all claim upon your honor—I 
here restore your parole. I had not 
named this unfortunate affair, but 
prudence may compel us to adopt pre- 
cautions for your safety, which, had 
you not been aware of the motive, 
must have appeared strange to you.” 

“Generous Ivan, how shall I express 
my gratitude! yet let not your zeal in 
my behalf compromise you with your 
government; you have a mother—, 

“Who would blush for me,” inter- 
rupted his friend, were I capable of 
violating the rights of hospitality. I 
will meet the general—he was my 
father’s friend—I will appeal to his 
generosity; should that fail, we must 
descend to artifice: meanwhile you 
must lay aside your uniform, and be 
content to disguise yourself in habili- 
ments of mine—the ladies are already 
aware of the necessity of concealment, 
and will not be surprised at the ex- 
change.” 

“Unfortunate that I am,” exclaimed 
Adolphe, “to disturb the happiness 
and tranquility of your family. Should 
I be discovered, the vengeance of the 
emperor would fall on them—and 
your domestics, they—, 

“Have neither eyes nor ears but as 
we direct. At the worst, too, we have 
a chamber so curiously concealed that 
suspicion’s self might pass it in her 
search. It was provided as a place of 
refuge for the females against an en- 
emy—it may now preserve a friend: 
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there we can conceal you till the ar- 
rival of Aran, a Jew merchant, who 
annually visits these wilds to pur- 
chase furs—disguised as his servant, 
you may securely reach the frontier. 
Farewell._I must to horse—and re- 
member that— 


“By the mystic word and sign; 
By our secret art divine; 

By each point of fellowship; 

By the grasp and by the slip; 
By the rite we dare not name; 
By a Brother’s sacred claim—” 


German Masonic Song. 


these walls are your home—your 
safety is my duty and peculiar care.” 
While speaking the above lines, Ivan 
grasped the hand of his companion; 
at the conclusion he shook it warmly. 
and quitted the apartment. 

Ivan had left his home two days, 
when Aran, the long expected Jew 
merchant, arrived in the neighbor- 
hood to purchase skins of the serfs 
and neighboring boors. His caravan 
consisted of six sledges, which were 
well laden with the fruits of his long 
journey. 

To Adolphe’s offers he turned a 
deaf ear. ”The danger was too great 
—it would interfere with his trade.” 
His scruples were eventually removed 
by a sight of Lauriston’s casket. The 
eyes of the avaricious Israelite spark- 
led as he beheld the gems; and he con- 
sented, on condition that he received 
a considerable portion of the treasure, 
to allow the young soldier to accom- 
pany him in the disguise of one of his 
drivers—and even promised to 
shorten a portion of his route, in or- 
der to facilitate his escape. Tt was 
finally arranged that they should de- 
part in four days. 

Aware of his own feelings, and 
more than suspecting the nature of 
Catherine’s Adolphe was considering 
how he could best impart to her the 
intelligence of his departure. The 
countess being indisposed, had kept 
her chamber, and it was not till late in 
the evening that an opportunity pre- 
sented itself. He was seated at his 
guitar, playing a Russian air from 


memory, when Catherine entered the 
apartment. 

“Ts it possible,” she exclaimed, smil- 
ing, “that so accomplished a trouba- 
dour can descend to the savage 
strains of the frozen North—can any- 
thing Russian dwell upon your mem- 
ory.” 

“TI must indeed be cold,” he replied 
“ere I forget the generosity of Ivan or 
the beauty of his fair—countrywo- 
man,” he added, checking himself, lest 
his too pointed meaning should bring 
on a declaration he deemed it most 
honorable to avoid. 

“A compliment,” replied Catherine, 
“at the expense of your poor sincerity 
—you are detected, I can read the 
heart—as a punishment, you shall 
sing some lay of your own dear coun- 


ry. 

“Willingly,” he replied; and strik- 
ing a slight prelude on the instru- 
ment, he sang the following words, 
not inapplicable to his own feelings— 


“Farewell farewell! I would not fling, 
Around thy brow the veil of sorrow: 
Brightly for thee to morn may spring, 
And mirth and pleasure wait thy morrow! 


The words of love thy lips have spoken, 
Each burning thought alike forget, 
Keep not of me one parting token 
To wake the strain of vain regret! 


Strike not the lute, whose chords for me 
Breathes music’s strain, or passion’s spell: 
Each note would breathe again in thee 
The memory of this sad farewell! 


Gay hours of bliss—long happy years— 
And love’s best joys—fair maid! be thine; 
His broken heart, his burning tears, 
And sighs of vain regret are mine!” 


The deep manly voice of the young 
soldier trembled at the concluding 
stanzas. From his emotion, even 
more than the words of his strain, Ca- 
therine felt he was about to depart. 

“You are going to leave us!” she 
exclaimed, bursting into tears; “and I 
shall see you no more.” The undis- 
guised feeling with which these few 
words were uttered, betrayed too 
plainly the state of her feelings. 


eee eee 


THE FREEMASON AIL 


Adolphe threw himself upon his knees 
before her, and declared his love. 
Honor,” he exclaimed, “has hith- 
erto bound my tongue in silence; asa 
captive and enemy, I dared not ask 
your heart—but these cruel wars 
me ai = will yreturn—I can rely 
your hand iia I shall demand 
_ “You will find me his wife!” as- 
ey interrupted the ssiinied 
ay tsa ed you not I am betrothed 
“God!” exclaimed Adol ss 
a phe, “what 
eet mone !—there wanted but this, 
ee at Iam! Is this my return 
a Cie friendship; Forget 
othe erine,” he continued, “better 
‘ae oi met—think not of me: 
Beene a a monster, unworthy of the 
eon man, could I gratify my own 
a ze the expense of his happi- 
a : € is gentle, affectionate, 
aah 0 be beloved—you will soon 
— st heart from its wandering, 
yward choice, and learn to look 
upon him as your husband.” 
am never,” replied Catherine, 
Reset Ove Ivan but with a sister’s 
is eae never felt the passion, or 
ee ae coolly resign me to an- 
eine, oo go,” she continued, more 
ee ae m your own land, doubtless, 
Tout Gy find one worthier of your 
‘ ee ae deserind Catherine—” 
ved!—You wrong me. 
ames these tears, that eharne my 
at a '—the pangs that rend my 
a eva ee but the powerful call 
maid oes and imperious honor 
eney te me from you. My heart 
= ve eak with the effort, but it must 
a ae aashed t One embrace :—the 
ae last of happiness I ere may 
At this moment, Ivan who ha 
ee returned, ae ee 
nad es, but started as if a serpent 
1ac stung him, on beholding Cathe- 
rine In the arms of his friend. Unper- 
ag he quitted them. 
arewell, for ever!” exclaim 
dolphe, as he disengaged his es 
from the trembling form of Cathe- 


“can 


rine; “think of me but as a dream.” 
He imprinted upon her brow a single: 
kiss, and rushed from her presence. 
“Tis over, thank heaven!” he 
murmured; “the struggle’s past ;” as 
sinking upon a couch in his own room, 
he began to reflect upon his future 
course. “Here I must not remain an- 
other hour—we must never meet 
again. I owe it © her Dore 
i ri ip—to my r. 
aati Scien dat ee which he left 
upon his table, he threw his cloak 
round him, L 
ea in his bosom, he silently and 


’s tent, who, wou 
‘ft of the jewels, consente 
BY eo site iantlys The ee 
ents were soon made. ile i 
esl were pe Le ee pao 
phe changed his dress ote 
ments of a sledge-driver- ae 
re midnight everything wa D 
Ley ad the party silently com- 
3d their journey. ; 
wenn ends my dream of friend- 
ship,” said Ivan, as starting ae Be 
feverish slumber, He BET ied 
nme maorni raphe. “T have read, 
oman to be false, 
Hitherto, I have 


i ic’ nsure; I now 
deemed it the cynic’s ce : 


+ have been Cathe- 
dolphe te cccmd 
gone!” he exclaimed, as 100 cing round 
tment, he searched in vain for 
ie See “can Catherine be the 
partner of his flight?” His eye fell 
upon the letter—he trembled as he 
% it ran thus: 


r seal; 
bee ; Jvan,—Condemn me not, 
that I have withdrawn from your hos- 
pitable home without bidding you 
farewell; but my honor and your hap- 
piness demand that I should act as T 

Till a few moments pre- 


done. u 
nee the writing of this, T knew not 


rine, an 
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of my danger. May you and Cathe- 
rine be happy. Farewell. 
ADOLPHE.” 

“He is true, he is true!” said Ivan, 
rapidly glancing over the paper, “‘hu- 
man nature forgive me, that I doubted 
thee! He loved, but he knew not of 
my engagement to Catherine. I was 
to blame—he should have been for- 
warned.” 


Ivan took no notice of the scene he 
had witnessed, to Catherine or to his 
mother, trusting that time would 
lessen her grief, and her heart grad- 
ually appreciate his devoted affection. 
By a tacit agreement, the name of 
Adolphe was never mentioned be- 
tween them. As the spring advanced, 
the countess removed to St. Peters- 
burg, her palace at Moscow being de- 
stroyed. Here they visited, and grad- 
ually plunged into the fashionable dis- 
sipation of the court. But, although 
Catherine moved amid the brilliant 
throng, her buoyancy of spirit was 
gone—she appeared to endure rather 
than enjoy, and Ivan found that the 
shaft had pierced deeper than he at 
first imagined. 

Two years rolled on, and the once 
blooming Catherine had become a del- 
icate invalid. Apathy and languor, 
the forerunners of consumption, had 
gradually tainted the springs of 
health, and frequently obliged her to 
keep her chamber. She was one even- 
ing reclining upon a sofa, listening to 
a romance that Ivan was reading; it 
turned on France and her minstrel 
knights. A deep sigh from his auditor 
drew his attention; she lay pale and 
gasping—a tear upon her cheek. His 


generous nature could endure it no 
longer. 


“Catherine,” he exclaimed, “we 
must change the scene; your health 
is too delicate for this cold northern 
climate—you shall travel—the genial 
airs of France will restore you.” 

“France,” cried Catherine, half- 
springing from the couch: “Can you 
be serious? Should we meet—” 

“Adolphe, you would say; why, you 


must punish him for his desertion. 
Yes, dear Catherine,” continued Ivan, 
“T now look upon you but as a sister; 
my friend is worthy of your love— 
honor and gratitude alone prevented 
your union—they shall be rewarded. 
Nay, no words: I shall be repaid the 
sacrifice in your happiness and again 
embracing my friend. Summon your 
spirits; in a few days, we will set out 
for France.” 

In the summer of the same year, 
the military Lodge of St. Louis was 
assembled in Paris. The room was 
crowded with officers, and foreign 
Brothers of distinction. Count Lauris- 
ton, as Master, was in the chair. The 
usual signal for silence being given, 
he thus adressed the assembly: 

“Brothers; it is my pleasurable 
task to record another instance of the 
advantages resulting from Masonry. 
A Brother here present, while escort- 
ing me, during the late war in Russia, 
from an interview with Prince Kutu- 
soff, was attacked by a party of Cos- 
sacks. I had barely time to escape 
with my despatches: his men were 
slain, and one of the enemy about to 
despatch him, when it became appar- 
ent to the commander of the Party 
that the Frenchman was a Brother— 
he saved his life—concealed him in 
his own house, and finally enabled him 
to reach his native land. I find, by 
the list of this night’s visitors that, 
unknown to each other, the two 
Brothers are present.” 

“How!” exclaimed Adolphe, rush- 
ing forward, “my friend here?” 

A group of foreign officers at the 
same moment opened their circle, and 
Ivan was clasped in the embrace of 
his friend. 

Accompanied by Catherine, he that 
very day had arrived in Paris, and 
hearing that a Lodge was held in the 
hotel where he was staying, he sent 
in his name and certificate to the 
Master. 


We will not detain our readers by 
dwelling upon the happiness of Cathe- 
rine, or the gratitude of Adolphe; 
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the following announcement, from the 
journals of the same month, will con- 
clude our tale: 

“Married, at the chapel of his Ex- 
cellency, the Russian Ambassador, 


Count Adolphe Lesseau, to Lady Ca- 
therine Horndoff. Count Ivan, of 
Dantzoff, gave away the bride.” 
From Moore’s Freemason’s 
Magazine. 


Well Qualified 


HEN is a man ‘well qualified” 
to be entitled to be received in 
the Masonic Fraternity? This 
question presents itself every 
time a petition is received by a Ma- 
sonic lodge, but it is not always as 
fully answered as it should be. In 
fact a diversity of opinions prevails in 
reference to the nature of the neces- 
sary qualifications, although we must 
admit that some of them are univer- 
sally conceded. 

One of these is that the petitioner 
must come under the tongue of good 
report. He must bear a good reputa- 
tion, but even in this quite a variety 
of opinions prevail as to the line of 
demarkation between “good report” 
and its lack. Some of the craftsmen 
—and we agree with them—contend 
that when rumors adverse to the good 
character of the petitioner are heard 
to a considerable extent, even if they 
cannot be substantiated, he does not 
come under the tongue of good report, 
although they are willing to admit a 
man against whom one or two charges 
have been made if these are clearly 
proven to be untrue. Others are less 
exacting and are willing to admit a 


candidate so long as nothing against - 


him is actually proven. Those of the 
first class ask: what has he done of 
sufficient merit to obtain admission? 
the ones belonging to the latter con- 
tent themselves with a negative reply 
to the query: what has he done in 
order to refuse him admission. 
There is—or ought to be—another 
question which we hear seldom pro- 
pounded, yet deem very necessary of 
receiving a satisfactory reply. Is the 


petitioner’s financial position of a na- 
ture that he can support those de- 
pending upon him comfortably and in 
addition thereto discharge the duties 
to the Fraternity and assist needy 
brethren? Many men in their anx- 
iety to be Masons have deprived their 
families not only of comforts, but 
even of necessities in order to gratify 
their desire—or shall we say vanity? 
—to be Masons. lait 

The consequences are not only un- 
ioetinate ea their families but also 
for the Order. The least misfortune 
or setback places them in necessitous 
circumstances and the lodge is called 
upon to come to their assistance. 
Hence when brethren have grown old 
in Masonic service and have contrib- 
uted for many years to the exchequer 
of the lodge fall in need through the 
infirmities of age, the lodge doles 
them out a pittance at irregular inter- 
vals instead of providing generously 
s0 that the veteran brother may live 
decently and comfortably. 

The “Freemason” of Toronto, Can- 
ada, received complaints that some 
new lodges, recently chartered, do not 
use due caution in the admission of 
candidates and in an article in which 
it admonishes the brethren to greater 
care it also brings up the question of 
financial ability of petitioners. It 
says: 

“During the month, scores of let- 
ters have been received commending 
our cautionary advice. Indeed, some 
of our correspondents incline to the 
belief that many of the applicants are 
not financially in a position to afford 
the ‘luxury of joining the Craft, with- 
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out detriment to their families.’ If 
there is any foundation for this state- 
ment, we would earnestly request our 
correspondents to interview the 
proper officers of the lodge, and place 
them in possession of the information 
they claim to have relative to a can- 
didate’s financial position.” 

We agree with our Canadian con- 
temporary: Masonry is not of the 
same nature as other fraternal organ- 
izations. They aim to gather funds 
from which to pay sick and death be- 
nefits. These are matters of obliga- 
tion on the part of the society. Noth- 
ing else is due although, we admit, 
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that many are the instances of other 
financial assistance not a matter of 
legal obligation. 

Masonry assumes no statutory ob- 
ligations to give relief. Its acts of 
benevolence are voluntary, and should 
on that account be more liberal when 
circumstances merit it. The man who. 
joins Masonry must be willing and 
able to give, without expectation to. 
receive in return. Our contemporary 
is right, Masonry is a luxury, only to. 
be indulged in by those who are finan~ 
cially able. 


The Square and Compasses. 


Royal Order of Scotland 


IN CRUCE STATE SECURUS AMOR 
THE PROVINCIAL GRAND LODGE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Office of the Provincial Grand Secretary 
1826 Fourteenth Street N. W. 


Washington, D. C., 15th August, 1914. 


Dear Sir and Brother :— 

The Thirty-seventh Annual Meet- 
ing of the Provincial Grand Lodge of 
the United States will be held in the 
city of Chicago, in the State of Illi- 
nois, on Monday, the 14th day of Sep- 
tember, 1914, An. Or. Reg. 601, at the 
Consistory Rooms, Masonic Temple, 
at the hour of 10.00 a. m., and the 
Annual Dinner will be at 8.00 o’clock 
in the evening of the same day at 


Hotel La Salle. 


Cards for Annual Dinner will be 
ready for issue at the headquarters 
of the Provincial Grand Lodge at Ho- 
tel La Salle on Saturday, 12th Sep- 
tember, after 10.00 a. m. 


By order of the Provincial Grand 


Master. 


Wm. Oscar Roome, R. G. L. T. N., 
Provincial Grand Secretary. 


Te 


Note and 


The spirit of unbridled warfare has its 
terrible grip on the great nations of Eu- 
rope—Human blood and desolated homes 
mark its pathway. The peaceful pursuits 
of life are interrupted—The accumulation of 
individual industry confiscated and poverty 
and grinding taxations are the cheerless 
features that confront the future of those 
who may survive the most monstrous ex- 
hibition of selfish desire for national ag- 
grandizement of modern times. 

Governments are necessary for the com- 
fort and orderly growth of society, but it 
is a misfortune that rulers are intrusted 
with the power of plunging people into 
warfare without their authority or consent. 
Such is the case where rulers are born with 
inherited privileges, and such will be the 
case with all its dangers until the will of 
the people everywhere can be expressed in 
the choice of their own governors. In times 
of peace the burdens of imperial govern- 
ments may be carried without complaint 
or thought of rebellion but when war adds 
its enormous cost and demands the sacrifice 
of human life the people begin to ask “Is 
the war for us or for the rulers?” German 
soldiers have already been reported saying 
“This is not our war, but the Officers’ war.” 
This thought will continue to grow as the 
war is prolonged with the ever advancing 
probability of the downfall of imperialism 
and the establishment of constitutional gov- 
ernment with all its means of liberty, inde- 
pendence and happiness. 


In spite of the great conflict now going 
on we assert that war is not in harmony 
with the spirit of the age. It is a relic of 
the past and is perpetuated largely because 
we have the machinery and have not out- 
grown the habit of warfare. The world is 
beginning to wake up to a new idea,—men 
are beginning to think,—The spirit of 
Brotherhood and the Christ example of ser- 
vice is growing in the thought of the world. 
This should be the inspiration of every man, 
—It is the inspiration of Freemasonry. We 
are taught to regard the whole human race 
as one family. Freemasons should ever hold 
up the idea of world brotherhood. 


Comment 


The business of life is not contention but 
happiness—happiness for ourselves through 
the happiness of others. Happiness can 
never come from warfare. 

When the present war is ended and the 
world takes an account of its results, it will 
wonder that any human being who had the 
power to prevent it should have been so de- 
void of human love as to allow it to begin. 

There is a better way than by warfare to 
settle national questions, as there is a better 
way than by duels to settle individual dis- 
putes. The world must learn to settle its 
disputes by arbitration and it is our business 
as Freemasons to see that our example and 
our influence promotes the idea of Brother- 
hood. War is always attended by misery, 
even when most justified. The present war 
is most wicked as a war without excuse. 
Whatever effect it has on the map of Europe 
it is bound to leave a legacy of hardship. 
Multitudes of widows and orphans and 
thousands of decrepit soldiers will appeal to 
the helping hand of the world and although 
an ocean rolls between us the Masons of the 
United States must stand ready to give help 
when the call is made. 

The Illinois Freemason records the fol- 
lowing remarkable incident. 

“A couple of weeks ago the Grand Mas- 
ter, accompanied by his deputy, went out to 
look over a lodge which had opened up at 
ten minutes to nine, elected a candidate, 
and conferred a degree, and all this, mind 
you, after several brethren had assembled 
at 7.30 o’clock and supposing that there 
would be no meeting went home. 

On investigation the Grand Master asked 
for a copy of the lodge by-laws. None could 
be found. Then the Grand Master asked 
each member present as to the time of open- 
ing and all agreed that it is 7.30 in the sum- 
mer time and 7.00 o’clock in the winter 
time. 

Just then somebody happened to remember 
that they had a book of by-laws which mem- 
bers signed when they were raised. This roll 
of membership was produced, and what do 
you think that the by-laws written in the 
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front said? ‘The time of opening this lodge 
shall be between 6 and 10 o’clock in the 
evening.’ Of course, the case fell through. 
It illustrates, however, the great amount of 
laxity in reference to lodge by-laws and the 
fact that there are not half the lodges in the 
state equipped with proper by-laws.” 
RRR 

The likeness of James D. Richardson in 
the August issue of the New England 
Craftsman was a _ copyright-photograph 
from the Studio of Harris & Ewing, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

RRRRR 

Brother Charles C. Commerford, an old 
‘citizen and well-known Mason of Water- 
bury, Conn., contributed an article to one 
‘of the papers of this city regarding a statue 
of Benjamin Franklin from which we select 
the following incident. 

Give us a heroic figure of Benjamin 
Franklin and not some puny figure to oc- 
cupy the preminent place selected. 

In this connection, I will give an instance 
of the noble character of Elisha Leaven- 
worth’s idol and our country’s as well. Ben- 
jamin, in the height of his distinguished 
notoriety was solicited to join a literary so- 
ciety, having its existence in Philadelphia— 
something like our Chamber of Commerce 
here in Waterbury. He was given a copy 
of its by-laws, and a few days thereafter 
returned it to the member giving it with 
the comment: “No, sir! I do not wish to be- 
come a member of your society.” 

oud why not?” asked the young man. 

‘Well, sir,” he replied, “I do not wish to 
become a member of any society where the 
Almighty is excluded.” 

“Why, how is that?” remarked the young 
man. 

Benjamin replied: 

“You have a section in your by-laws 
which reads: ‘No mechanic can become a 
member of this society.’ Therefore you 
have excluded our heavenly Father, whom 
I consider as the greatest Mechanic, for He 
shas made this glorious and grand universe. 

“Therefore count me out.” 

} RRRRR 

A local paper referring to Past Grand 
Master Benton of Massachusetts says: 

Mrs. Carl E. Lonergren (Blanche Benton 
of Duluth, Minn., is here, awaiting the ar- 


rival of her parents, Col. and Mrs. Everett 
C. Benton, who are coming back from Eu- 
rope on the Columbian. 

RRREE 

An informal outing of members of Mount 
Lebanon Lodge, Boston, was enjoyed at 
Squantum Inn, Squantum, Mass., Monday, 
August 10th. There were twenty-nine in 
the party. A fine shore dinner was served 
by Bro. H. J. Berghaus. The inception and 
management of the outing was by Bro. An- 
drew P. Cornwall, M. D. It was a grand 
success. 

RRRRR 

A deputation of 50 members of St. John’s 
Lodge, Boston, Mass., headed by Worshipful 
Master Frederick S. Fogg, visited West 
Harwich on invitation of Mt. Horeb Lodge, 
Wednesday, August 5, to participate in an 
exemplification. 

The party was met on arrival by a com- 
mittee of the local lodge and conducted to 
Witchmere Tavern, where a company num- 
bering 125 had a shore dinner. 

St. John’s Lodge staff included W. F. W. 
Taber, S. W.; Chester C. Whitney, J. W.; 
Leonard G. Roberts (P. M.), M.; D. W. 
Sleeper, J. D.; W. Harry Wood, J. S.; Ed- 
ward F. Jacobs, tyler. Past Master J. Ar- 
thur Jacobs was also of the company. 

These were also among the visitors from 
Boston: District Deputy Grand Master 
Charles G. Bird, Grand Chaplain R. Perry 
Bush and Worshipful Master Herbert P. 
Cook of Temple Lodge. 

Worshipful Master Wm. J. P. Nickerson 
of Mt. Horeb was assisted in the lodge cere- 
monies by Worshipful Master Fogg, Wor- 
shipful Master Thomas H. Nickerson of Pil- 
grim Lodge, Worshipful Master Eugene H. 
Cahoon of St. Martins Lodge and Worship- 
ful Master W. D. Bassett of Fraternal 
Lodge. The charge was delivered by Grand 
Chaplain Bush. 

Addresses were delivered by several of 
the visitors. 

About one half of the party remained the 
following day and were enttrtained by auto 
rides and fishing trips. 

REeRRR 

Every Mason owes it to the fraternity to 
make it clear to his family that Masonry is 
not a benefit society in any sense of the 
word, that it pays no sick or death claims 
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and that its charity is purely voluntary. If 

this can be done a great deal of misunder- 

standing and hard feeling will be done away 

with—The Square and Compasses. 
BREE 

George Thomas Littlefield, past master 
of Henry Price Lodge, Charlestown, Mass., 
August 23d, died at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Theodore D. Foster, Cambridge. 
He was 87 years old. 

Mr. Littlefield was born in Salem street, 
North end, and was educated in the Boston 
public schools. He was a tailor up to the 
time he retired several years ago. Mr. Lit- 
tlefield was a member of the Old Boston 
School Boys’ Association. He is survived by 
two daughters, Mrs. Theodore D. Foster, 
with whom he made his home, and Mrs. 
George W. Gardner. 

XR 


The members of John T. Heard Lodge, 
A. F. & A. M., Ipswich, Mass., observed 
the 50th anniversary of the lodge, Wednes- 
day, August 26, with a banquet, in the Town 
Hall, which was attended by nearly 600 
members and friends. At 6 o’clock there was 
a reception to the grand officers. The 
ushers were George Hodgkins, Frank R. 
Starkey, James S. Robinson, Geo. R. Fuller 
and Charles L. Lance. 

Following the reception came the banquet. 
At 7.30 remarks were made by Senior 
Deacon James S. Robinson. A very inter- 
esting address was given by Charles F. 
Proctor, junior grand warden. Among the 
other speakers were R. W. William H. Rider 
of Essex. An address of welcome was given 
by Chas. Damon, master, who acted as toast- 
master. John S. Glover, the only living 
charter member of John T. Heard Lodge, 
was presented with a medal by C. F. Proc- 
tor, acting for the grand master. 

At 8.30 an entertainment was given by a 
Boston quartet, assisted by a humorist and 
impersonator. Later dancing was enjoyed. 

RRRRR ; 

Albert Cooper, one of the best known ex- 
pressmen in New England, died Wednesday, 
July 29, at his home, in Allston, Mass., after 
an exténded illness. 

He was born at Alstead, N. H., in 1844 
and served in the Civil War in Co. G of the 
14th New Hampshire Volunteers. In 1866 
Mr. Cooper entered the service of the Amer- 


ican Express Company as a driver, being 
promoted from time to time until in 1881 
he was made master of transportation, 
which position he held until the time of his 
death. 

He was a member of Gettysburg Post, G. 
A. R.; Washington Lodge of Odd Fellows 
and Mt. Lebanon Lodge of Masons. 

Brother Cooper was made a Mason in Mt. 
Lebanon Lodge, Boston. He was admitted 
to membership March, 1869. He was always 
loyal to Masonry and illustrated its tenets 
by many acts of unobtrusive generosity to 
the unfortunate whether of the Craft or not. 

RRR 

Members of Mt. Sinai Temple, Mystic 
Shrine, Montpelier, Vt., with their ladies 
enjoyed a clam bake Wednesday, July 27, 
at Northfield. A little rain did not dampen 
the ardor of the party and they had a splen- 
did time. After dinner dancing was enjoyed. 
Dr. Whitaker, potentate, and Charles H. 
Heaton, recorder, and other Shriners de- 
clared the outing the best ever held. 

RRRRR 

A good delegation of members of Temple 
Lodge, East Boston, Mass., with their ladies 
enjoyed an outing at Nahant, Saturday, 
August 1. 

A special car and autos conveyed the 
party from Chelsea in the afternoon and it 
dined at the Hotel Tudor. To each woman 
was presented a box of candy and every one 
received a pretty souvenir badge. 

District Deputy Grand Master Charles G. 
Bird, Past Master Alfred E. Wellington of 
Baalbac Lodge and Past Master James M. 
Simpson were present. 

Worshipful Master Herbert P. Cook con- 
gratulated the membership on the auspi- 
cious beginning of its outings. 

RRRXRE 

Six European nations are engaged in a 
frightful war. Each is putting forth every 
effort to further its success at arms. Each 
one is praying to God to grant it success and 
to make it victorious over its enemies. Can 
anything be more ridiculous? What sort of 
a religion is it that these nations believe in 
when they will pray to their God to give 
them power to slay their fellow men, ravage 
the land, make widows and orphans, and 
leave in the wake of their armies a trail of 
blood, cruelty, misery, penury and destitu- 
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tion. There is something radically wrong 
with any religion which leads them to pray 
to a God whom they believe will grant a 
prayer of that kind. It shows that much of 
the religious teaching has been amiss and 
that instead of touching the hearts of men 
we have been foisting upon them a system 
of superstitious ideas in which God is merely 
the creature of their own selfishness who 
is a good God when he does as they want 
him to and no God at all when he does not 
please them. There may at some time have 
existed in the minds of men the idea of 2 
God of vengeance and bloodshed, but that 
time is past. Those who have sought God 
and have found him have discovered him to 
be a God of love, goodness, kindness, mercy. 
God did not make the present European war. 
Man made that because he has failed t9 
conquer the animal in his nature. Had the 
leaders of the present warfare understood 
the God to whom they have been praying 
there would have been no war.—Illinois 
Freemason. 


The Supreme Council of the Northern Ju- 
risdiction of the Ancient Accepted Scottish 
Rite will hold its annual session at Chicago, 
September 15, 16 and 17, 

The regular session will be held in the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral. A complimentary 
dinner will be tendered by the bodies of 
Chicago, and the usual entertainment of the 
ladies will be provided by a committee of 
ladies and brethren. Ill. Barton Smith of 
Toledo is Sovereign Grand Commander and 
Il. Leon M. Abbott of Boston, Lieutenant 
Grand Commander, 

The following are the officers of Redwood 
Lodge, Providence, R. L., chosen and installed 
at the annual communication June 8th: 

Charles L. Butler, Jr., master; Arthur J. 
Taylor, sen. warden; Samuel E. Lincoln, 
jun. warden; James E. Boulester, treasurer; 
William H. T. Mosley, secretary; Eugene H. 
Lincoln, chaplain; Herbert B. Caffrey, 
Henry F. Baldwin, deacons; William 
F. Harley, Edward J. Locke, stewards; Ber- 
nard Boas, marshal; William L. Cahoone, 
sentinel; Newell L. Wilbur, mus. director; 
Lynn W. Felch, tyler. 

Sinee the annual communication, the office 
of Chaplain has been made vacant by the 
death of Bro. Eugene H. Lincoln, which 


occurred on June 12. Brother Lincoln 
served as Worshipful Master of Redwood 
Lodge in 1892. For twenty years, com- 
mencing June 1894, he had been Chaplain. 


Mackey says: “The word- Knight, pre- 
fixed to so many of the high degrees as a 
part of the title, has no reference whatever 
to the orders of chivalry, except in the case 
of Knights Templars and Knights of Malta. 
The word, in such titles as Knight of the 
Ninth Arch, Knight of the Brazen Serpent, 
etc., has a meaning totally unconnected with 
Mediaeval knighthood.” 


Most Wor. Brother William M. Perrett, 
acting grand master of the Grand Lodge of 
Michigan, congratulates the brethren of his 
state on an increased interest in having 
lodge property insured against loss by fire. 
He says: “Up to a few years ago Grand 
Lodge was called upon at each session to 
deal with applications for relief from lodges 
which had suffered pecuniary loss through 
fires. Advice previously given had been un- 
heeded, with the inevitable result.” This is 
a subject that should interest every lodge. 
Lodge property of every description should 
be covered by insurance. In nearly every 
lodge there is some member in the business 
Patronize him and provide safety for the 
lodge. 


The annual convocations of the Grand 
Chapters of New England take place as fol- 
lows: Maine, New Hampshire and Connec- 
ticut in the month of May; Vermont in June; 
Rhode Island in March and Massachusetts 
in December. 


Lodge meetings were resumed in Masonic 
Temple, Boston on the first day of Septem- 
ber. The weather was not complimentary 
to starched shirts. 


The new Masonic Temple at Worcester, 
Mass., was dedicated by the Grand Lodge, 
Thursday, September 3d. We shall give an 
account of the ceremony in our next issue. 


Bro. Charles E. Lawrence, an officer of 
St. Andrew’s R. A. Chapter, and well known, 
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especially among the younger Masons of 
Boston, was blessed on (not with a) “Sep- 
tember Morn” with a son and heir. We can 
wish nothing better than that he may inherit 
the genial qualities of his father. 


Wor. Brother P. A. Melville, the Masonic 
writer of the Boston Globe, and the welcome 
friend and brother of an immense number 
of Masons in New England, is rusticating 
at St. John, N. B. 


A new Masonic publication has come to 
us: “The Illinois Masonic Review.” It is 
published at Arcola, Ill. 

The first number shows evidence of talent 
and experience in editing and publishing. 
We hope it may prosper. There should be 
enough reading Masons in the great state 
of Illinois alone to ensure its success. 


The appearance of District Deputies’ pro- 
grammes of visitations remind us that the 
vacation season is over and renewed Mason- 
ie activity in sight. This is not unwelcome 
to us personally as the summer quiet sur- 
rounding our office in Masonic Temple is so 
intense as to be almost felt. We not alone 
miss the numerous brethren who come 
the Temple at all times in connection wit! 
their bodies, but we more seriously miss the 
-egular residents.—We miss Companion Em- 
ree the venerable secretary of St. Paul’s 
mon®, snapter—age does not dim his eyes or 
he his mind for no one sooner commends 
he likes in the Craftsman or more 
y yeminds us of its errors—Vaca- 
A Jso deprives us for a iime of the wel- 
mop S dvice and mildly critical suggestions 
ie is d Secretary Davis. He was many 
cate - school master and is trained in ob- 
—. n and discipline—We also miss 
servaue Roberts, the patient worker in the 
eared he too has a vacation which deprives 
a the pleasure of interrupting his 
watt with questions and calls for as- 
sistance in finding some desired book. 
There is also Superintendent Chester, 
he is a farmer in the summer and 
returns to his duties in the Temple 
with the deep bronze of the summer sun 


what 
prompt 


- 5 = a 


shining through his white whiskers—Too 
bad for a young man to have so much sem- 
blance of age—It apparently saves him 
from woman's designs for he is still alone 
in the cold world. 

There is one, who though well along in 
life’s journey is so young in heart and so 
hopeful in though that he spurns the idea of 
a vacation.—He is secretary of Revere lodge 
and the memory of the past and the duties 
of the present keep him young and happy 
and he don’t care one bit if we “sass him” 
and call him an “old fogie.” 


The popular Weber Male Quartet of Bos- 
ton will return from their engagement with 
the “Meistersingers” September 28 and will 
then be ready for Masonic and other pro- 
fessional engagements. Dates may now be 
fixed by applying at their office. See their 
advertisement in another place. 


Our subscribers are invited to take ad- 
vantage of our Special Offer and get one 
year’s subscription Free.—If you do not care 
to ask a friend to subscribe get the same 
result by presenting the Craftsman for one 
year to some friend and your own subscrip- 
tion will be extended one year free. 


We have been requested to extend our 
Special Offer to subscribers for another 
month as many of our patrons have been 
attending to vacations and have overlooked 
this opportunity. We are more willing to 
grant this extension as the present volume 
completes our ninth year and we wish to 
open our tenth year with the largest possi- 
ble list of supporters. 


Brother Harry Maynard Chamberlin, 
member of the Columbian Lodge, Boston, 
died on Saturday, September 5th after a 
long illness. He was carried to Coventry, Vt., 
for burial. Brother Chamberlain was a 
mechanical engineer and has been in the 
employ of some of the great railroads of 
the east. 


All Sorts 


Praise the Power that hath made and 
preserved us a nation! 

Then conquer we must, when our cause 
it is just, 

And this be our motto: “In God is our 
trust ;” 

And the star-spangeled banner, O long 
may it wave 

O’er the land of the free, and the home 
of the brave. 

Francis Scott Key. 


“On account of the crowded condi- 
tion of our columns, a number of births 
and marriages were postponed last 
week.—Bloomfield, (Ind.) Democrat. 


Old Lady—Well, here’s a shilline fur 
you, my poor man. 

Tramp—A_ shillin? Lor’ bless yer, 
lady, if there ever was a falle. angel, 
you're it!—London Opinion. 


Two Irishmen were crossing the 
ocean. On the way over Patrick died. 
Preparation were made for the burial 
at sea, but the lead weights customarily 
used in stich cases were lost. Chunks 
of coal were substituted. Everything 
was finally ready for the last rites, and 
Jong and earnestly did Michael look at 
his friend. Finally he blurted out, sor- 
rowfully: “Well, Pat, I always knew 
ye were goin’ there but I didn’t think 
they’d make ye bring your own coal.” 


“The next event,” said the announcer 
at the county fair, ‘will be a sack race 
for girls. Professionals barred.” 

“What do you mean by profes- 
sionals’ ?” 

“Those who have been wearing hobble 
skirts.” 


“Mrs. J. L. Park left for Paris today, 
where she and her husband, from whom 
she has been separated for some months, 
will again take up the battle of life.”— 

Oakland (IIl.) Messenger. 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, J can.” 


A Sunday-school teacher was quiz- 
zing her class of boys on the strength 
of their desire for righteousness. 

“All those who wish to +o to heaven,” 
she said, “please stand.” 

All got on their feet but one small 
boy. 

“Why, Johnny,” exclaimed the shocked 
teacher, “do you mean to say that you 
don’t want to go to heaven?” 

“No, ma’am,” replied Johnny »rompt- 
ly. “Not if that bunch is going.” 


A Dutchman was relating his mar- 
velous escape from drowning when thir- 
teen of his companions were lost by the 
upsetting of a boat, and he alone was 
saved. 

“And how did you escape their fate?” 
asked one of his hearers. 

“T didn’t go mit the pote,’ was the 
Dutchman’s placid reply. 


Millyuns—“When I married your 
mother I was earning ten dollars a week 
—two years later I bought out my em- 
ployer.” 

Daughter—“And put in a cash regis- 
ter!”—Town Topics. 

“What I want,” said the speaker, “is 
reform. I want police reform, I want 
social reform, I want temperance re- 
form, I want—I want—” 

“What you want,” called out a listener 
at the back of the hall, “what you want 
is chtoroform—.” 

“And you like chicken, Sam?” 

“Gee! Ah certainly does, boss.” 

“And you get ’em once in a while?” 

“Oh, sure, boss. Ah gets ’em.” 

“How do you get ’em, Sam?” 

‘Well, boss, you know dat ol’ sayin,’ 
‘Love will find de way.’” 

—Yonkers Statesman. 
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College of Liberal Arts 

College of Business 
Administration 

School of Law 


School of Medicine 


School of Theology 


Graduate Department 


Opens September 17. New Building. Enlarged Facilities 
in Laboratories, Librar' Gymnasium, etc. Adjoining 
Public Library in Copley Square. Address, The Dean, 
W. M. Warren, Ph.D., 688 Boylston Street. 


Opens October 5. Evening sessions. Practical courses 
in the higher commercial subjects. Address, Everett W. 
Lord, A. M., Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 


Opens October 1. National reputation for scholarly stand- 
ards and high quality of service rendered by its graduates, 
Address, Dean, Homer Albers, A. M., LL.B., Ashburton 
Place. 

Opens October 2. Recent addition costing $400,000 in 
hospital equipment for preventive medicine and clinical 
research. Address, The Dean, J. P. Sutherland, M.D., 80 
East Concord Street. 


Open September 16. One of the oldest and largest in 
America, with world-wide reputation. Address, The Dean, 
Rev. L. J. Birney, D.D., 72 Mt. Vernon Street. 


Opens September 17. A “School of All Sciences” which 
“crowns and unifies the entire University.” Address, The 
Dean William Edwards Huntington, Ph. D., 688 Boylston 
Street. 


